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AE;^:.HACT 

Both the child and the task need to be considered in 
desioAing any reading program. The test of the sequence and structure 
of reading instruction is not simply a matter of completing the 
learning activities correctly, nor is it the level of attainment 
reached in the reading test, but it is rather the ability of the 
student to apply the skills learned to any reading situation in vhich 
he finds himself. Therefore, teachers need to think in terms of 
reading curriculum and not narrowly in terms of reading instruction 
in the areas of vord attack skills, comprehension, and reference 
sk:tlls. There are three aspects of the reading curriculum which need 
consideration in planning school work: reading purposes, reading 
media, and re&ding skills and techniques. Reading is too often 
thought of in terms of books. The child is not prepared for effective 
reading unless he has had experience of the whole range of media in 
terms of types of publication, types of writing, and types of author 
purpose. Two interrelated problems, structure and transfer, must 
receive careful attention when planning the reading curriculum. The 
use of the total curriculum as the basis for reading instruction 
holds out the greatest hope of a higher level of success in the 
future. (Sff) 
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Soquenco and S tructure _ip__Readlng Development 



One of the great difficultieo which has beset teachers and 
research workers over the years has been the search for a panacea for 
reading instruction. Some years ago an experienced toacher approached 
me at thvi commencement of the last session of a 1^ session course for 
remedial reading teachers saying ♦We have come along faithfully to all 
the meetings - I hope you are going to tell us the secret of how it is 
really done tonight* o 

In reading we have searched for the order in which we could 
present the various facets of the process so that we could be 
confident that the sequence of learning was absolutely right. But 
vrhen we talk about sequence and structure - '«7hat do we mean? Certainly 
in mathematics it would be difficult if not impossible to teach the 
concept of ♦twoness* before the child has established a concept of 
*oneness<, E^iually multiplicatioa would bo an e::traordinarily difficult 
process to master until the pupil had learned the addition process. 

If there is a perfect linear ordor in -which reading skills should 
be presented to the pupil then at this moment in time we do not know 
what this order is* 

Indeed one night well question whether there will ever be the 
discovery of cuch an order. Two factors militate against such a 
possibility. Firstly reading is not a skill, but rather a mass of 
skills, techniques and knowledge, various facets of each being brought 
into play according to tiie nature of the specific reading task under- 
taken. Secondly the abilities, personality and interests of the 
individual pupil seem to exorcise a controlling factor on learning 
from the point of view of both order and type. This is not to say 
that there cannot be peouence of structure but rather that both child 
and task need to be considered in designing any reading programme. 
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structure itself has often been used in teras of an order decreed by 
published materials or the teacher but it could equally be interpreted 
as an overall plan or the main o? -jnentc around v'^ich a progranmc could 
be built* Such a vicv would aceia essential for although it is possible 
to devise activities specifically for the nastery of various 
ooQiprehension^ reference and study sirills, it is not possible to 
replicate all the vailed randing tiituations in v?hich these elements 
nay be needed in the future. Indeed the comprehension tests used in 
schools and research projcctr. ara always unreal in comparison with 
the normal usage of comprehension skills in life Authors do not 
write text-books or novels in the fora of conprehenslon exercises 
and very often the pupil has first to for-D the questions for himself 
before he can think of looking lor an anuwer. Though xr^ading 
undoubtedly has to be taught its use is in all areas of human 
activity and is eaployec not for its ovm sake but rather for its 
outcome in terns of inlormatior.. Ideas or sinply enjoynent. This 
however is only one of the problems v/hich faces the teacher In 
trying to give structure to the reading situation. The architect 
when he designs a building has a clear view of the finished product. 
We have no such clear viov; and yet efficiency in education depends 
upon the clarity with which o!:c can see the end objectives, 

Gephart (1970) writes »Many ;itatonentK have been made which 
assert that our society hn? a rc^Aing, proM^*3, Those assertions have 
be*en mkde with sufflciexit authority ax^d frequency that they have been 
accepted as fact: a reading px-oblon uxistSo \Jhat is the desirable 
level of reading corapat^rccj io be aoh^ ovod t>v the individual in our 
society? Even more basically, what iovel of reading competence is 
necessary to function in our culture? Neither of these questions 
has been answered on either an ompirieal or logical basis. Reading 
and reading achievement »>avc be^n the target of measurement efforts 
over the years, but the data do not answer the two questions cited 
above • . 

Murphy in reviewing the literature as part of the U.S. Project 

0-903i Adult Functional .:?eadins onme to T.he concluaion * However, 

there exists neither a good er:tinate of the reading ability necessary 

to- function satisfactorily in noder*i society nor a satisfactory 

estimate of the absolute reading achievement of reasonably defined 

sub-groups in the United States', Though the quotation mentions the 

J* ,S.A. the problem is the same the world over, 
ERIC 
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Niurpay in Project 0-900^ tried to identify a number of tcr^ts 
i u^o perfonae(5 by adults in cjirrying out their ordinary ovorvrdav 
activities, 'n a very varied satnjle he found thct 20% of the ad It 
population could not complete 50% of the taska. Only 20}^ of the 
adultc completed all tasks satisfactorily even though the task, 
thorsolves were judged to be simpler in nature than the items in 
oor^prchonoion tests which might have been given. It tvmUd seem 
^oToSoro that the transfer of reading skills to later adult readin- 
-otivity ic not as good as ..c could have hoped. Equally one neon 
the tv;olvo year old child being able to esctract information ^rom a 
rofcrunoo book only by copying it out word for wor-i, the fiftecu 
y:v-r oxci unable to cope with the use of the pac^ive mood in ronortfng 
na o-i)orimGnt in Science and the college undergraduate wastinr" tiro 
occat.cc ho is not able to decide which items of printed matter arc 
'ong to bo of most help to hin by any other method than reading 
tiirn ail. 

it vould seem clear therefore that the test of the seoucnce and 
.r^in.r^turo Of reading instruction is not simply a matter of *conr>i. .iir- 
t:.o ..coming activities correctly, nor the level of attainment rea^Aod 
m a reading tost but rather the ability of the pupil to apply il.c 
okMlz learned to any reading situation in which he finds hin^o^j: 
X ro'tir: r.ugger,t therefore that ve need to think in terms of tl^^ 
.tracing Curriculum and not narrowly in terms of reading instruc tion 
m th. ..reao of word attack skills, comprehension and reference 

siaploGt definition of the .leading Curriculum is that it i-; 
th.. r.ai: total of all occasions on which a person has contact (or 
nhouv; have contact) with the written word. 

Innodiately therefore you will note that the Heading Currlcuiur. 
1^ ^;.uor than school e.:perience, it covers all e^rperienee, Fu>-LNc - 
rer: is considered not as a thing to be taught in isolation bu. 
ra.I.c.r to bo considered as a part of all school activity. Henc« 
-er.cUns n. true t ion could take place in a geography lesson because 
a n.c." r.rose just as the skill can be used to seek out geographical 
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The vor\tling Curriculum aloo suggests a preparation for the us© 
of '.\nfitton language ac an adult within society and not only as 
satisfying stuay needs v;ithin the school. 

The ."oading Curriculua has three aspects which need consideration 
in planning school work, nanely, reading purposes, reading aedia and 
reading skills and techniques. 

Purpose in reading is iaportant for the following reasons: 

(a) rnlotja the child is reading with soac specific end in nind 
1*0 ir unlikely to bo highly notivatod towards the task, 

(b) ?uii>oi;o sets the type of reading behaviour i^hich is aost 
appropriate to the task, 

(c) Purpoco Dots the questions to which answers arc to be founU 
am: helps the reader to ensure that suitable natorials are 
selected, 

(d) Pui^poGo relates the work to living in general and enables 
the cliild to transfer skill learning fron one task to other 
siuiilai' tasks, 

;ioadiug ic too often thought of in terms of books. The child is 
not prepared for effective reading unless ho has had e:!£perience of the 
v/holc rajif^o of uedia in terns of types of publication, types of 
writing end types of author purpose, 

Iloading Skills and Techniques 

These hcvc been divided by Mcrritt into the following: 

(a) Goal netting skills 

Tho orf!;Qni2ation of purposes and the setting of appropriate 
qu tut ions, 

(b) Planning skills 

Accf^r.r.ing appropriate material, the survey and evaluation of 
5iiatcri!ilo, tho selection of suitable reading strategies, 

(c) -loQC r.killn 

v'ord sittnck skills, linguistic knowledge and conprehension skills, 

(d) Povc:lo orient Skills 

Tho evaluation of perforaance, the outcones of reading, tho 
stor-ige, retrieval and connunication of the results of reading. 
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Two interrelated problems must receive vory careful attention 
when planning the Reading Currioulua namely those of structure and 
transfer. 

Structure 

There must obviously be some structure in a reading progrance if 
progrecr is to be made, However there is little evidence to support 
the Bel ariourist claim that all skills develop in a linear manner. 
There arc generalised stages of development in reading but there does 
not seen to be any one perfect grov/th pattern with regard to the 
steps in the development of reading skills* Indeed children at the 
sane general level of reading ability evince a wide variety of levels 
of development in the various sub-sKills of reading. Certainly a 
single scheme of work in reading which all children should follow 
does not seeiB a realistic objective Rather should the teacher 
become so knowledgeable concerning the skills of reading that she 
can analyse any task in terms of skill needs and know t/hich type of 
help a child will therefore need to complete the task successfully. 

Transfer 

It ic easy to teach a skill v;ell, even for it to be nastored 
and yet for the child not to apply it in other situations where its 
use is relevant. Most teachers will have net with this in the use 
of phonics. It may be that the child has not learned how and where 
to apply the skill. 

The more numerous the different types of reading occasion \\rhich 
can bo set up for tho use of a skill the more likely the child is to 
realise that type of occasion in which it is appropriate to use the 
skill. If skills are taught in devised situations in isolation from 
the areas where they could be used it is obvious that transfer becomes 
difficult. It would seen therefore that the early association of 
skills with realistic purposes is more likely to aid their effective 
usage later. 

Planning the aeading Curriculum 

No natter vrhich situation the teacher is in there will be certain 
constraints which forbid the establishment of the ideal, if it e3:ists» 
reading curriculum. The teacher must however take a very close look 
at their situation to see what approaches are likely to be most 
effective. 
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' .-."i > . . tv;o uajor direotions 

■ Cuu.<r«ci.iT \-riih the total curriculum and finding ways of onsut^in^ 
ihA. gjo. *h ?:) r^adiiij: okills progressoo smoothly* 

(d) ••'>r.ti^.ic4:-;:r --1^ f.KiiX teaching and then providing sufficient 
oppo^*; i.ii^Uij r-v' ihcnir roalistic application. 

The fonov«-is 9 trees vHl? ner^e to bo consiCorcd 
{&) ' School l>un.dln • 

Tv^>e o-i nhte::xHlr. f^nct oquipmont available 
■c^ Kv.w the stafr rx\«^ organised 
'.il) How the rMjc'.ron arc- grouped 
le) ..hat edui-ationrii j.aealfj are held 

[1) What typ^ of- hchnviour id oxpooted fi'on the children in 

learni^'.eS t*nc: teaching situations 
;g) 'A/hat. :<v\taci i.'ith other groups within and outside thr 

<ichoo^ is ron-itinle. 

Itbe above di&cas&x.^in ir. coxiaiderod at length in Units 10 and i) 
» ;hc ^&h6-':\!x : :4r-io::T7n:' ot Tho Open University Course E26l 
Us. u^lr..'. ' ncvelcrnioai: ■ ), (Moylc 1973), 

Et- is the pr*»ssnl -/ritci'-c belief that the use of the total 
tarriculua. j^s the basas for roadins instruction holds out the greatest 
hope (sf a tai.p:t)er It^v^T o:'^ ruoceas? in t'ae future. This of course 
pTfice-s a gi-eat banten upon x^^aohers for they nust carefully oboersro 
the child d?ic« ihc trifikg he i:j5*Jcrt&I:os taking every opportunity thaC 
:s offered to $i.ve that teachia.i v/Iiich vill e:ctond sirill devclopaioni.. 
The teacher needs x» have sc3^:» bacti-up corvicco if this is to cucoeed 
The sa^gestto^s va^-c>. rolioi. hHV<? been found to provide this type of 
teacher he'p bi t f»qually &re uiaolo by pupils at this stage or 
developwept, Tt is r»o-':ei\ that v/hen children are involved in tho 
plr.'iP.;.'.!^ ©1 the ^;ork In cals \/r.y they becoue much nore indepoadent. 
A.i the X earning si ^Uvition, 

E^ariffs of ivaps .vf meiUr. 

Whe*^ h«»pii;g a child to plan any ^-ece- of worb it is useful tf> 
h^ve innenonj.c which will help locate ail the possible sources cf 

printed wedia which could bo helpful. Frequently check-lists of tho 
t:fP6 &et outt below can help the teacher to find new dimensions to a 
v?eX* woJ^A subject ajrea« A further use could be found in the 
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dcvclopoont of resource systens within the school. 

Fiction 

Tojitbooks 

Re f crone e boolcs 

Journals 

MagCLlncs 

Nospaporc 

Conica 

Brochures 

Paaphlets 

AdvcrtlSGoento and Notices 

Legal docuucnts 

Reports and Minutes 

Porno and questionnaires 

Regulations 

Instructions 

Letters 

Children's written work 
Signs and Synbole 
Pliers 

Type c of autLor purpose 

The child should have contact with the full range of author 
purposes if he is to be able to f:et appropriate reading strategies 
and so becone independent as a reader. It would seen rather obvious 
that the intent of the author affects the presentation of the content 
and sets the scene for the type of responses which the reader should 
na&e. 

To entertain - novel or draoatlc work 

To inforo - encyclopaedia, certain types of letter or brochure 

To persuade - advert isenent, political panphlet 

To elicit infornation - questionnaire, forn, letter 

To proscribe - legal docuncnts, regulations 

To proscribe - instructions 

Types of writing stvle 

Variations in the style of writing set the Units on appropriate 
reading strategies as well as helping in decisions as to the 
suitability of a certain docunent to the purposes of the reader. 
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Descriptive - sttitic - house specif lections 
Descriptive - dynonic « oar production 
Khotorioal - inductive - research paper 
Rhetorical - deductive - philosophical paper 
iDperative - legal document 
Interogative questionnaire 
Eicelouatory - religious tract 

Reading Purposes 

Children equally oust explore the range of hunan purposes if they 
are tc use reading as a major sitill in the situations they will neet 
in adult llfe« The following is derived fron the five basic division.- 
of hunan purpose proposed by Merritt, 
Hoae and Panily 
Leisure 
Consuner 
Comunity 
Eaploj^ent 

Ass ociatJins Purposes and Media 

It ic useful to conpile aatrices using any of two of the above 
lists or slnllar lists devised by yourself. Again these could fom 
the basis uf resource units but they are helpful in drawing up the 
possible raago of printed oaterial wb ch cduTd be of use for a given 
subject area or centra of interest. Further such oatrices Isept as 
records will toll the teacher v/hether the worl£ undertalcen is covering 
the whole range of purposes and nedia. 

Classification of Media 

Hone and Pa nil y 





Housing 


Health 


Housekeeping 


Personal 




1. 


Fiction 


DlcZcens 
"Bleak 
House" 




Canus 
"The 
Plague" 


McDonald 
Below the 
Stairs 


Dickens 




2. 


Text book 


'*Hones 
through 
the Ages** 

Pevsner 


Dr Spook 


Good 

Housekeeping 


Hygiene 


• 


5. 


Retc bools 


"History of 
Bi^itlsh 
Architec- 
ture" 


First Aid 
Manual 


Mrs Beaton 


£noyclopeadia 


ERLC 
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Housing 


Health 


Housekeeping 


Personal 




Journal 


Surveyors 
Journal 


The Lancet 


Good 

Housekeeping 

(Faniiy 

Circle) 














5. 


Magazine 


"Hones and 
Gardens'* 


Faoiiy 
Doctor 


Circle 




6. 


Newspaper 


Dal ton* s 
Ucekly 


Th3 

Vegetarian 


LtOlgu 

Gasotte 


Sun 


7. 


Conic 


Inaigrant 
Cartoons 


Dental 

Cartoon 

Publications 


The Ganbols 


Valentine 


8. 


Brochure 


Catalogue 
for Cold 
Houses 


B»M.A. 

Boolclet 


Gas Services 


Body Buildir*g 


9» 


Panphlet 


Sverglase 

Double 

Glazing 


M.O.H. 

paupnic V 


Appliance 


Cosuetic use 


10. 


Notices and 
Adverts 


i..uctionecr*s 
Notice 


Anti- 

ODosing 

vamings 


Coupons 


Shopping 


11. 


Legal 
Cocunents 


Deeds 


Medical 
Card 




DjlX bit 

Certificate* 


12. 


Reports and 
Minutes 


Council 
Minutes 


Health 

Comittee 

Tteport 


Eousclcpeelng 
accounxs 


School 


15. 


Porns and 
'Question- 
naires 


Census 

• 


Life 

insurance 


Market 
researcii 


Pwegistretlon 




Regulations 


Bye-lav'S 


Public 

Heal tu 
regulations 


Safety in 
xao iione 


Diet 


15. 


Instructions 


Do-it- 
yourself 
HoLie Kits 


Hedicine 
bottle lab 
labels 


VI ring a 
Pl"g 


Child care 


16. 


Letters 


Mortgage 
nogotia- 
tionc 


/.bsence 
notes 


Bills 


Lovo letters 


17. 


Fliers 


?2Btato 
Agents 
circular 


Drug 
leaflets 


Discount 
vouCiiers 


Club 


18. 


Signs and 
syoDOis 


Ordnance 
Survey Haps 


lied Cross 


'v'oolnakr 
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Sltills ^ 

The- teacher vill be^ boXped by sooe list of sldlls yhXch should 
be developed at this stage of sahool life o*g. Strange. Here J.t is 
only possible to list tho areas ia wbioli these slcills lie* 

The pupil oust learn to read efficiontly. for any purpose for 
vhioh a need arises and not least that he can road for personal 
pleasure* 

The pupil oust learn to plan his reading in the ligr.t of the 
purpose he has in nind* 

The pupil oust learn to locate the type of aaterial u*hiGh he 
needs to satisfy his purposes (library and survey skills) and find 
those sections of a text li&oly to bo of oost help (reference sScills)* 

The pupil nust learn tc . select the aost appropriate reading 
Strategy for the.tasli in hand. These are of three ue^or typeat 

(a) Study reading - a rather slow and careful approach involving 
all levels of coaprehonsion, ability to nalce notes and precis 
and to neoorise. 

(b) Sliiuning - reading quickly to gain a general inpressioa. 

(c) Scanning - reading quickly to find isolated pieces of inforuation 
rathor than reading the total text. 

The pupil zmot learn to understand^ process and na?£e good use of 
the results of his rcadiug. There appears to be a nunber of levels 
at which this takes place. 

(a) Literal conprehension. The ability to give answers to questions 
such as »what did the author say?» and follow sinple directions 
and instructions, 

(b) Translation, Wo two people regularly use the sane vocabulary 
or sentence structures to esqjreso identical ideas, /.s we can 
only think effectually in our oim vocabulary and structure it 

is nocessary to rcejcproos the author »s work in our own language, 

(c) tteorganisation. The classification and often re-ordering of 
itHeas presented into a fom nore easily handled by the reader. 

(d) Inference. Appreciation of nain and supporting ideas, cause 
and effect relationships and the prediction of outcoaes. 
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(e) Evaluation. Making judgements concerning relevance, reality, 
author purpose, bias validity etc. 

(f ) Appreciation, Emotional response to tUe material, style, 
characterisation and plot, 

(g) Memorisation. Selection and memorisation of those elements 
felt to be v;orthy of the effort. 

(h) Action. Making use of the results of the processing. This 
could be immediate or long term and the action could be of a 
varying nature from imaginative thinking to the uiidertaking of 
sone physical task. 

P lanning - starting v/ith content 

If a teacher tries to develop reading ckills by taking opportunitiec 
for skill teaching T^hich arise fron the total curriculun then sone 
planning device is needed as well as a thorough understanding of the 
nature of reading skills, I have found Merrltt»s G.P.I.D, sequence 
of great value here for the children can learn to operate it themselves 
over a period of tiae. 

Goals - ivhat should I do? 

VJhat do I want to do and why? 

V/hich are nost important to oe and to others? 

Ple.ns - i'.Tiat night work? 

TThat inforoation do I need? 
:/hich skills will I need? 

luplenentation - An I exercising nethods and techniques appropriately? 

An I keeping ay goals clearly in oind? 

Development - Did I get what I wanted? 

jSoMf can I use ny findings? 

Kow can I store cy material sY 

V/hat folxow-up activities seem worthwhilci? 

On arrival at the planning stage the following three possibilities 
uight arise from the point of view o.? skill development, 

(a) All the skills needed to complete the activity have been learned 
so that the whole piece of work will be a consolidation of 
previous skill-learning. 
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(b) Readiness for the dovelopoent of skills not previously learned 

is such that with support the child will master the skills within 
the work to be carried out« 

(o) The child oust bov© soae specific instruction before he can 

proceed to the inpleaentation of his plans. Transfer difficulties 
should not arise hens as the need for the skill has already been 
realised and intiediatcly it is mastered then it will be used and 
consolidated in a realistic reading contest. 

Purpose ~ resource grids 

These foni a siuple but useful way of ensuring that reading for 
inforaation is effectively carried out. One of the great problens 
teachers find irtien young children are sent to books for inforoction 
is that they copy large chunks of text out of books without processing 
it. The usual cause of this type of behaviour is that they have not 
broken down the questions to which answers are required into 
sufficient detail. Per a long tine the child needs help to do 
this successfully. 

Outline exanple 

Coalainini^ 



Purpose 


Source 


Resource 


Skills 


How was coal 
fomed? 

T^Qiat are oiners 
like? 

Mhat is coal 
used for? 


1. Library 

2. Museun 

1. Miners 

2. Union 

3. Library 

1. Library 

2. Govemuent 
ministries 

3. Coal Board 
Electricity 
Board 

5. Gas Board 


Text and 

reference 

books 

Interviews 
Union records 
Song books 
Sociological 
histories 

Charts 
Tables 
Description 
of processes 


Indexing, Scanning 
Interpretation of 
diagrams. Summarising 
collecting infor:netion. 

Transposing spol^cn 
language into written 
language. Reading betwc&v; 
the lines. Evaluating 
differing viewpoints. 

Interpretation and 
collation of information 
Interpreting technical 
information 
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Planalng - starting trou olcill-«l gaming gtST CuPt AV/MI/'^*^ /J 

Vht^n one starts frou a 11-1 earning base then it is icportant 
to legislate for the iijnediate wider usage o: these skills and this 
is not nlvsyo ccLoy, One uiglit for e2:auple teach a particular phonic 
rule and ,find that the instances of that fule net in the .^e:.:t few 
days of reading are uo few that the fule is forgotten. 

An interesting possibility arises in the case of reading 
laboratories. Basically the child reads a short passage and then 
conpletes conprehons-?on, word study and phonic escercises based upon 
it. Left there the skills could be associated only with the laboratory- 
si tuation,. However the short passage nust have sooe content and if 
the child is interested by it there is the possibility of follov;ing 
the exercise up with reading in the sane topic area. This is 
facilitated in the laboratories which have a library of books 

::iatched for reading level and content and also list books from other 
publishers which cover similar subject natter^ 

VJhichever approach is used we nust ensure that we produce adults 
who do read and not neroly those who can read. Murphy suggests that 
the average /jnerican spends nore than ninety ninutos of every day in 
sone sort of reading activity. So far, so good. However much of the 
reading activity appears to bring little satisfaction so vro nust adc' 
a further criterion fox st'ccess ~ the reading should be effective if 
it is to be at all woruhwhlic. 
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